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Picalqui  Farm,  Ecuador 


MOJANDA  MOUNTAIN  FROWNING  DOWN  on 
arid  slopes  burned  out  by  centuries  of  cultivation, 
eroded  by  wind  and  water;  stunted  corn  struggling 
against  high  winds  and  drought;  hungry  sheep  and 
goats  roaming  recently-harvested  stubble  fields;  a 
decrepit  horse  or  two,  three  or  four  head  of  seedy 
cattle.  .  .  . 

EARTH  HUTS  with  roofs  of  straw;  a  wooden  ox-plow; 
the  meager  harvest  reaped  by  sickle;  the  beat  and 
tread  of  threshing;  the  flutter  of  winnowing.  .  .  . 

NEGLECTED  SOULS,  downtrodden,  with  life  expect¬ 
ancy  of  under  thirty  years;  withdrawn,  distrusting, 
sometimes  drunken;  illiterate,  enslaved  by  debt — and 
yet  surviving.  .  .  . 

THAT  WAS  Picalqui  Farm,  but  NOW— 
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WITNESSING  FOR  CHRIST 

THROUGH 

Education  —  — »  —  ~  — -  —  Medicine 


Evangelism 


.  .  .  .  FIVE  YEARS  have  passed  since  the 

UNITED  ANDEAN  INDIAN  MISSION 

bought  desolate  Picalqui  Farm  .  .  .  . 


LITTLE  BY  LITTLE  the  Christian  purpose  behind  the 
agricultural  program  is  being  understood.  Stewardship  to 
the  Creator  ennobles  each  endeavor;  redeeming  the  soil  be¬ 
comes  a  precious  holy  task. 

Century-old  rammed  earth  buildings,  with  walls  a  yard 
thick  and  roofs  of  tile  have  been  remodeled  into  residence, 
school,  church,  clinic 
and  office.  One  build¬ 
ing  provides  storage 
space  for  grain  as 
well  as  living  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  Ecua¬ 
dorian  staff. 

Five  thousand 
trees  now  grow  on 
formerly  barren 
slopes.  Once  useless 
land  nourishes  lush 
alfalfa.  Legumes  and 
grasses  have  been 
introduced  to  replace  ■ 
continuous  wide¬ 
spread  cultivation  of 

corn  and  barley.  Garden  vegetables  not  known  before  m  tne 
area  are  providing  needed  elements  of  diet.  Experimental 
plantings  have  been  made;  sweet  clover  grew  taller  than  a 
man.  The  use  of  compost  has  been  introduced.  In  the  hands 
of  our  Indian  farm  workers,  the  wheel  hoe  has  shown  its 
worth  for  cultivation  of  row  crops.  Irrigation  has  been  im¬ 
proved,  with  water  that  once  carried  away  valuable  top  soil 
now  impounded  in  a  large  pond.  Contour  plowing  and  rota¬ 
tion  strip  cropping  have  been  laid  out.  Pure-bred  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats  have  been  imported;  pork  raising  promises 
to  become  a  source  of  income  and  food  supply.  A  govern¬ 
ment  weather  station  has  been  installed. 

From  near  and  far  important  groups  of  agriculturists  have 
come  to  observe  methods  used  at  Picalqui.  The  county  agri¬ 
cultural  center  invited  Mr.  Mabee  to  lecture  on  soil  con¬ 
servation,  a  sign  of  our  outreach  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Farm. 


Blooded  cattle  improve  native  stock. 
Oliver  Mabee  and  imported  Swiss  cow 


ESCUELA  PICALQUI’S  first 
commencement  exercises  take 
place  with  the  closing  of  the 
1951  school  year,  with  two 
graduates  who  braved  invective 
and  threats  in  order  to  finish 
the  course  of  study. 

“What  shall  we  do  with  our 
graduates?”  ask  Missionary 
Streich  and  his  staff  of  three 
teachers.  It  is  patent  that  rural 
leaders  need  more  than  a  sixth 
grade  education — and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Christian  rural  leaders  is 
the  aim  of  the  whole  educa-  Supervised  play  during 
„  .  .  recess 

tional  program.  Our  missionar¬ 
ies  need  stout  hearts  to  vision  in  this  small  heroic  begin¬ 
ning  the  growth  of  the  sturdy  oak.  But  that  they  do  see, 
for  already  two  next  steps  are  germinating  in  their  fertile 
minds: 

First,  for  those  who  graduate  from  Picalqui  School — and 
possibly  others  in  the  area — a  special  one  year  work-and- 
study  course  to  start  the  year  after  graduation  to  prepare 
those  who  qualify  for  entrance  at  a  rural  normal  school; 
and  then 

The  establishment  of  a  new  mission  station  for  Indian 
and  student  work  at  the  Rural  Normal  School  just  south  of 
Quito  to  bring  Christian  influence  to  bear  on  some  of  the 
future  rural  leaders  of  Ecuador,  many  of  whom  are  Indian. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  splendid  Ecuadorian  teachers,  with 
two  grades  each,  conduct  their  classes  and,  with  their  de¬ 
lighted  pupils,  receive  the  visiting  groups  from  Normal 
School  and  elsewhere  who  come  to  observe;  the  regional 
school  inspector  makes  friendly  visits.  Literacy  classes  for 
adults  prepare  them  to  pass  the  test  for  citizenship. 


A  new  world  opens  up 
in  the  classroom 


MORE  AND  MORE  as  the 
fame  of  kindness  at  Picalqui 
spreads,  the  Indians  of  the 
countryside  have  grown  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  they  can  be 
cured  or  at  least  find  some  re¬ 
lief  for  bodily  ills.  From  seven 
miles  east  or  west  they  come. 
Clinic  records  show  average 
monthly  treatments  as  272,  and 
335  different  persons  in  a  single 
quarter  is  not  unusual. 

Visiting  doctors  have  some¬ 
times  given  a  day  a  month  at 
the  Mission,  but  there  are  al¬ 
ways  more  patients  waiting  than 
can  be  carefully  treated.  During  one  of  these  visits  a  Cay- 
ambe  doctor  treated  76  patients  in  a  day. 

The  non-professional  medical  staff — whether  engaged  in 
religious  or  agricultural  activities — do  all  they  can  to  alle¬ 
viate  suffering.  One  journey  was  made  to  an  area  some 
miles  to  the  northwest  to  combat  a  whooping  cough  epi¬ 
demic.  Patients  sometimes  have  to  be  taken  by  carryall  to 
Cayambe  or  Quito  Hospital. 

Laura  Mabee,  experienced  in  medical  aid  through  service 
with  the  Canadian  Air  Force,  goes  on  horseback  with  her 
little  kit  to  answer  the  call  for  help.  One  day  an  aged  Cath¬ 
olic  priest  dispatched  a  messenger  with  orders  to  bring  her 
to  him,  and  for  some  time  thereafter  she  made  a  daily  call, 
nursing  him  through  pneumonia,  back  to  health.  He  became 
her  friend. 

Betty  Streich  has  also  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
sick.  But  professional  aid  is  badly  needed. 

At  last  our  prayer  is  being  answered:  Dr.  Donald  Dil- 
worth  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  post  of  resident  doctor. 


Patient  patients  wait 
on  the  clinic  line 


.  .  .  .  CHURCH  BELLS 

ring  out  a  CALL  TO  WORSHIP  .... 

CHURCH  BELLS — via  record  and  amplifier — ring  out 
over  hill  and  dale  each  Sunday  as  a  call  to  worship.  The 
nearest  neighbor  must  walk  a  half  mile,  and  some  people 
have  a  seven  mile  hike! 

A  Sunday  School-Church  service  is  held  each  Sunday 
morning  at  8:30  in  one  of  the  two  school  rooms.  The  Rev. 

in  prayer,  delivers 
the  short  sermon. 
Sometimes  there  is 
a  solo  or  duet  by 
one  or  two  of  the 
other  missionaries. 
There  is  Bible 
study.  A  church 
membership  class 
has  been  formed. 
For  a  half  hour 
before  the  service 
hymns  are  broad¬ 
cast  across  the 
countryside. 

The  little  group 
sings  the  great  Prot¬ 
estant  hymns  more  fervently  each  passing  week  as  they 
come  themselves  to  feel  the  deep  convictions  voiced  long 
ago,  still  replete  with  spiritual  meaning.  The  first  baptism, 
the  first  marriage,  the  first  conversion  have  at  last  glad¬ 
dened  those  who  watch  and  wait  for  the  seed  they  have 
been  planting  to  grow. 

The  Junior  Choir,  which  sings  periodically,  neatly  attired 
in  green  ponchos  (of  which  they  are  very  proud),  had  the 
joyful  experience  of  going  “on  tour.”  Thirty-one  of  these 
children  sang  at  the  Calderon  Brethren  Mission  School,  at 
the  Quito  Mission  Covenant  School,  and  made  a  recording 
at  the  Protestant  Radio  Station  HCJB.  An  interview  granted 
by  the  President  of  Ecuador  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
press  and  a  photograph  taken  was  the  first  Picalqui  picture 
to  appear  in  an  Ecuadorian  newspaper. 

Thus  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  story  of  a  loving 
heavenly  Father  who  c5res,  is  being  presented  to  the  Indians 
at  Picalqui. 


Dr.  Donald  R.  Dilwortli 


Paul  Streich  reads  the  Scriptures,  leads 


Junior  Choir  in  their  “ surplices ” 
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The  wheel  hoe  lightens  labor,  (left) 


Twin  lambs  share  Rosa  Cutnbal’s 
affection  with  her  baby,  (right) 


Father  and  Son.  (left) 


A  small  dam 
in  the  irrigation 
ditch  diverts  the 
water  wherever  needed. 

(below) 


Vast  acres  wait 
to  be  reclaimed, 
(below) 


The  Nativity. 

A  natural  set  with 
live  “props.”  (right) 


Indians  threshing 
barley.  A  gift  of  money 
to  buy  a  thresher  has  come  to 
ease  the  toil  of  harvest,  (left) 


For  an  Indian  to  lose  his  hat  is  an  indignity. 
Even  at  two  this  small  girl  holds 
on  to  hers .  (left) 


Picalquis  First  Sheep-Shearing,  (center) 


Latitude  0 


60  miles  from  Quito 


Altitude  2  miles 


Education  for  Citizenship — Paul  Streich  teaching 


THE  ONE  COMPELLING  PURPOSE 

To  reclaim  the  soil  and  make  the  barren  land  produce  its 
fruits  .... 

To  bring  health  to  the  sick  and  diseased  of  body  .... 
To  educate  and  train  youth  and  adults  for  life  and  serv¬ 
ice  ... 

To  reclaim  souls  eroded  by  winds  of  hardship,  oppression 
and  neglect  .... 

To  enable  the  Indian  to  enter  upon  his  rightful  inheritance 
as  a  child  of  God  .... 

.  These  are  the  aims  of  the  Mission. 

THE  ONE  COMPELLING  PURPOSE  is  to  present  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  relevant  to  the  whole  of  life  and 
as  redeeming  love  and  power. 

If  you  should  climb  dark  Mojanda  Mountain  and  look 
back  from  the  summit  you  would  see  in  the  distance  a  tiny 
green  strip — an  oasis  on  the  sere  and  thirsty  slopes.  Picalqu! 
Farm  would  catch  and  hold  your  eye,  and  you  would  want 
to  share  in  its  life-giving  program  with  your  prayers  and 
contributions. 
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Participating  Boards 

BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS,  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS,  EVANGELICAL 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  U.S.A.,  UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH, 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10.  1409  U.B.  Bldg.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio 

BOARD  OF  INTERNATIONAL  MISSIONS,  BOARD  OF  WORLD  MISSIONS, 

EVANGELICAL  AND  REFORMED  CHURCH,  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  U.S., 
1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  P.O.  Box  330,  Nashville  1,  Tenn. 

Missionaries  on  the  Field 
Rev.  Paul  H.  Streich,  evangelist,  and  Mrs.  Streich 
Mr.  Oliver  S.  Mabee,  agriculturist,  and  Mrs.  Mabee 
Dr.  Donald  R.  Dilworth,  medical  missionary, 
and  Mrs.  Dilworth 


